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When the unemployed 
fought back 


Make the rich 
pay for their 
market crisis 



IN 1991, the economy slid into 
recession. The National government 
responded with benefit cuts and 
the Employment Contracts Act. 

As the economy picked up, profits 
soared but the income of the bot¬ 
tom 80% never recovered. Now Na¬ 
tional wants more pain for us as the 
price of economic recession again. 


4,000 marched through Auck¬ 
land in 1991 demanding "No cuts". 
In April, 300,000 took to the streets 
from one end of the country to 
protest against the Employment 
Contracts Bill. But the Council of 
Trade Unions ignored grass-roots 
calls for a general strike to "kill the 
bill". 


Yet this could have stopped the 
government making workers, stu¬ 
dents and beneficiaries pay for the 
crisis. Mass action like this can stop 
them today. 

And this time round. National is 
heading a ramshackle government 
that could be brought down by 
Christmas. 












IT.' doesn't spell end 


See? The market 
does work 


AT A time when market 
chaos is threatening to 
devastate the globe, 
ACT MP Owen Jennings 
has come out with a real 
hum-dinger. 

“Markets do work”, 
he declared. “They are 
effective.” His reason? 

The credit card com¬ 
pany for the wealthy, 
American Express, has 
recently banned its cli¬ 
ents from putting “adult 
related merchandise” on 
the plastic. 

I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 

"No, this isn't a global 
meltdown." 

■ Reserve Bank deputy 
governor MURRAY 
SH ERWIN 

"The global capitalist 
system... is coming apart 
at the seams." 

■ Billionaire investor 
GEORGE SOROS 

"Growth is returning to 
the New Zealand ecomo- 
my and we should stay 
positive and optimistic." 
■ JENNY SHIPLEY 

"The prospect of an ex¬ 
port led rebound in 1999 
is unlikely. Either there 
will be... long-run stag¬ 
nation, or... the economy 
will contract." 

■ Economist BRIAN 
EASTON 

"There is a disparity issue." 

■ The UN says NZ has 
the fifth highest level of 
poverty in the developed 
world, but education 
minister WYATT CREECH 
can't say the word 

"Public media should not 
contain explicit or implied 
descriptions of sex acts. 
Our society should be 
purged of the perverts 
who provide the media 
with pornographic mate¬ 
rial while pretending it 
has some redeeming 
social value under the 
public's 'right to know'." 

■ KENNETH STARR, au¬ 
thor of the "Clinton sex 
scandal" report, in 1987 


The market is a system 
which upholds “family 
values” for all it’s worth 
while valuing everything 
- including sex - by the 
price it fetches. 

It’s destroying thou¬ 
sands of jobs every week 
while our more-market 
government threatens to 
deprive all beneficiaries - 
from unemployed to solo 
mothers - of support. 

And if desperation 
and poverty drive women 
into sex work, the market 
response to their situation 
is what? Censorship. 

But for Jennings, the 
fact that businessmen will 
have to pay cash for their 
phone sex or porno mags 
from now on is clear proof 
that the market can “regu¬ 
late morality” just fine. 


THE DEFENDERS of capi¬ 
talism never get tired 
of inventing theories 
about how the working 
class is finished. 

In the sixties, they 
watched the closure 
of shipyards and steel 
works and wrote books 
on the new "post-in¬ 
dustrial" society, saying 
"farewell to the work¬ 
ing class". 

Unfortunately for 
them, those working 
in the flourishing serv¬ 
ice industries - every¬ 
one from teachers and 
nurses to shop assist¬ 
ants and movie theatre 
attendants - joined 
the union, struck and 
fought back just like 
their blue-collar fore¬ 
bears. 

But now a business 


lecturer at Auckland 
University has come up 
with a new one. "In¬ 
creasingly sophisticated 
information technolo¬ 
gy", says Dr Brian Bloch, 
spells the end for the 
white collar workforce 
too. 

Bosses can breathe 
easy. The rule of the 
market is safe once 
more from the threat 
of organised workers. 

It's a pity for him 
that as he was putting 
pen to paper, IT work¬ 
ers across the Tasman 
at Toshiba were joining 
the Australian Services 
Union and demanding a 
collective contract. 

When you've never 
let the facts get in the 
way of a good theory 
before, why start now? 


AS ECONOMIES around 
the world spin into 
crisis. Socialist Worker 
is the only voice raising 
a real alternative to the 
market across Aotearoa. 

But we are still well 
short of our appeal 
target. 

This money is vital 
for Socialist Worker to 
continue the fight. 

SEND DONATIONS TO 
SI/I/ APPEAL, PO BOX IB- 
685, AUCKLAND 
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$ 5,000 

NEW YEAR APPEAL 


List #4. Thanks to: 

AUCKLAND: Bill P $100; Seafarers $1.10; Raffle $30; Hall 
hire $40; Jim $30; Stewart $15; GB $5. Total $221.10. 
CHRISTCHURCH: Seafarers $1.45; HR $3; Blue $10; P & 
T $6; R $50; Dave $10; Ralph $10. Total $90.45. 
WELLINGTON: Branch $20; street stall $6.40. Total $26.40. 
DUNEDIN: Shona $5; per Kyle $56.80. Total $61.80. 
TIMBERLANDS: Matt $15; Hone $15; Street stall $10; 
Martial $10. Total $50. 

TOTAL SO FAR $2296.00 

ONE MORE UST TO SO 


It’s a bit rich 

THE 1998 United Nations 
Human Development 
Report is an indictment 
of the world capitalist 
system. 

It reveals that the 
worth of the three top 
US business tycoons - Bill 
Gates of Microsoft, the 
Walton family of Walmart 
stores and investor War¬ 
ren Buffet - now amounts 
to US$132 billion. This is 
more than the combined 
wealth of the world’s 48 
poorest countries. 

Worldwide consump¬ 
tion of goods and services 
has increased sixfold since 
the 1970s, yet the poor are 
getting less. 

And the report stresses 
that it’s not just a case 
of an affluent West and 
a poor Third World. Al¬ 
most one in seven in the 
industrialised West - 100 
million people - are now 
homeless. 37 million are 
unemployed. 

Next time you see a TV 
ad for child sponsorship 
say that “one person can 
do so much”, just remem¬ 
ber that sanitation, safe 
drinking water, housing, 
adequate nutrition and 
access to basic healthcare 
could be provided for all 
of the 4.4 billion people 
in the world’s developing 
countries out of Bill Gates’ 
personal fortune - and 
leave him $10 billion for 
pocket money besides. 


$ 5,000 - 


$ 4,000 - 


$ 3,000 - 


$ 2,000 - 
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what we think 


The insanity 
the market 


of 



AFTER BEING told for years to increase 
productivity, Peter McFelin and Marlene Jones are 
among 84 Methvens workers to lose their jobs for 
producing too much 


THE TRICKLE of job 
losses is starting to 
become a flood. Every 
week is bringing news 
of more. 

Nearly everywhere 
staff are being pruned 
back, and downsizing and 
restructuring are now 
giving way to outright 
closures. 

In just the last fort¬ 
night, Carter Holt 
announced the closure 
of its Taupo sawmill, 
Richmond closed its 
Hastings meatworks, 
Methven Tapmakers 
said their Dunedin plant 
is to go and Mercer 
Stainless shut its doors 
in Christchurch. 

This is just the begin¬ 
ning. 30,000 job losses are 
expected in the next 12 
months. 

Overcapacity 

Yet none of these 
plants were even closed 
because they were losing 
money. The Methven’s 
closure, said boss Rick 
Fala, was “to reduce our 
capacity levels”. 

In June, Affco boss 
Don Manson predicted 
meat industry closures 
because “there is too 
much killing capacity”. 

It’s the same story all 
over. The mass lay-offs 
at Hillside railway work¬ 
shops in Dunedin at the 
start of the month were 
due to the surplus carry¬ 
ing capacity of existing 
rolling stock. 

For years, the bosses 
have demanded that 
we work harder, faster 
and produce more. 
Productivity has risen 
spectacularly. 

At Tranz Rail, for 
instance, the volume of 
freight carried for each 


worker employed has 
increased more than five¬ 
fold since 1974. 

Now the bosses have 
decided we must have 
a recession because all 
these goods and services 
can’t be sold. 

Shareholder payout 

Not everyone is suffer¬ 
ing from this recession. 
Carter Holt sharehold¬ 
ers, for instance, got a 
fat $230 million payout 
two months before the 
company announced its 
Taupo closure. 

And they baulked at 
it. The tiny few who con¬ 
trol the country’s wealth 
are pulling their money 
out and closing plants 
down because after cre¬ 


ating the recession in the 
first place, the millions in 
profits they’re still mak¬ 
ing just don’t add up to 
a high enough return on 
their investment. 

Each time a plant 
closes, the problem gets 
worse as workers’ ability 
to buy the excess goods 
and services decreases. 

This insanity is what 
the market brings. The 
only alternative is to seize 
control from the greedy 
few and build a socialist 
society where the work¬ 
ing class democratically 
plans production to meet 
the needs of all. 

• Action needed to 
stop the deepening 
crisis, page 10 


Kick Shipley’s 
wreckers out! 


THE NATIONAL-LED 
government has got to 
go. The only way they 
know to deal with the 
growing economic cri¬ 
sis is to cut spending to 
protect "the surplus" 
and to keep promising 
that the upturn is just 
around the corner. 

Their latest round 
of cuts are targeted 
directly at the most 
vulnerable. Free doc¬ 
tors visits for under- 
sixes are on the block 
and they want to cut 
pensions too. 

They calmly accept 
the projected rise in 
unemployment as sim¬ 
ple market logic. 

Jenny Shipley's new 
"programme" is not 
only pushing the bur¬ 
den of the recession 
onto the shoulders 
workers, beneficiaries 
and students. 

It is also the same 
recipe that plunged Asia 
and Russia into even 
deeper recessions. 

Even finance min¬ 
ister Bill Birch admits 
that big spending 
cuts could worsen the 
recession. But he's cut¬ 
ting all the same. 

There's now every 
chance of kicking these 
wreckers out in the 
next few months. The 
government is shakier 
than ever. 

National has twice 
been unable to kill off 
private members bills 
from opposition MPs. 
And three govern¬ 
ment MPs have voiced 
their "concerns" over 


the proposed cuts to 
superannuation and 
child health. 

Getting rid of this 
government means 
voting Labour and 
Alliance. Together, 
their lead over National 
and Act in the latest 
poll has grown to 12 
points. 

But the closer 
Labour gets to becom¬ 
ing the next govern¬ 
ment, the more they 
are backpeddling 
and the more they're 
starting to sound like 
National. 

"We believe in 
maintaining surpluses 
on average over the 
economic cycle", 
says Labour finance 
spokesperson Michael 
Cullen. 

Education spokes¬ 
person Trevor Mallard 
says he hopes for 
increased education 
spending "at some 
stage, as we get the 
economy right". 

"That", he added, 
"is a long way away." 

It is clear that real 
change will take more 
than a vote. Mass 
action from below can 
make wavering inde¬ 
pendent MPs even 
more "concerned" and 
widen the splits in gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mass action can 
stop the job cuts. And 
mass action can also 
target Labour and 
the Alliance so when 
Shipley gets the boot, 
we don't get imitators 
in her place. 



JOIN THE FIGHTBACKl 


Help us build tie socialist alternative 


See page 19 for details on how to 
contact iour nearest Socialist 
Workers Organisation branch 
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stop dole slavery 


Thertfs nothing 'fair' about work tor dole 


FROM OCTOBER the first this 
year, unemployed workers can 
be forced to work, undertake 
training or do "other organised 
activity" for their subsistence 
benefit for the first time since 
1935 under the government's 
new community wage scheme. 

The promoters of the scheme 
have argued there’s a great deal 
of work to meet community 
needs going undone. 

They say it’s only “fair” that 
those receiving a benefit should 
do some of it, and that the scheme 
will be a “hand up” to help them 
out of “dependence”. 

While it’s true desperately 
needed work is not being done, 
forced labour won’t change this. 

The solution lies in fight¬ 
ing the system which only pays 
wages because there’s a buck to 
be made back and not because 
there’s a need to be met. And 
claims that the scheme is a “hand 
up” and “fair” could not be fur¬ 
ther from the truth. 

Beneficiaries are not only 
liable to lose their benefit com¬ 
pletely for three months if they 
refuse to work wherever they’re 
ordered. The list of other penal¬ 
ties published last week reveal 
that: 

■ Turning up 15 for work min¬ 
utes late means a cut of 8%. 

■ Arriving 2 hours late carries a 
16% penalty and failing to com¬ 
plete a task set by their employer 
means a 10% cut. 

■ People who fail to answer 
questions, fail to “co-operate” or 
walk out of department of work 
and income interviews will also 
have their benefit cut. 

McCardle tried to defend 
these draconian punishments 
as “helping job seekers” but 
admitted they were introduced 
because employers had asked 
for them. 

And some employers have 
said they won’t report late arriv¬ 
als, while others will. There is 
absolutely nothing “fair” about 
being so completely at the whim 
of the boss. 

McCardle has also claimed 
that anyone who feels they’ve 
been penalised unfairly has the 
right to appeal to their Regional 
Commissioner. 


But one look at the list of 13 
Regional Commissioners show 
how “fair” they’ll be to commu¬ 
nity wage workers victimised by 
their bosses. They include: 

■ Bruce Ash, the former manag¬ 
ing director of Telecom South. 
In February 1993,Telecom South 
annouced the sacking of 1,000 
workers in part of the biggest 
single lay-off in New Zealand 
history, after Telecom posted a 
record $400 million profit. 

■ Katrina Ings, director of 
the Midland Health Funding 
Authority. 

During her short time in the 
post, she oversaw plans to close 
down two hospitals (Whakatane 
and Stratford), cut services at 
Rotorua hospital by 10%, slash 
funding at Tauranga hospital by 
$4 million and starve funds to 
Health Waikato driving up the 
waiting list to a record 9,000. 

■ Sharon Brownie, general man¬ 
ager of the Templeton Centre in 
Christchurch. 

In 1996, low-paid cleaners at 
the Templeton Centre had their 
wages slashed by up to $100 
a week and their sick leave, 
bereavement leave, long-service 
leave and redundancy provisions 
all axed. 

The government has given 
the assurance that while there is 
no guarantee beneficiaries won’t 
be “exploited”, the employers 
selected to take them on “want 
to help”. 

In fact, one of the first 
employers selected, The Upper 
Hutt Employment Trust, has 
been investigated by police for 
pocketing money that was sup¬ 
posed to go to its workers. 

Dole slavery has nothing 
to do with “fairness” or “help¬ 
ing” beneficiaries. It’s all about 
helping business, by paving the 
way for welfare cuts and driving 
down wages across the board. 

What’s more, the recession is 
expected to push 30,000 work¬ 
ers onto the dole over next 12 
months. 

By shifting the blame for 
unemployment onto the unem¬ 
ployed themselves, the bosses 
and the government are trying 
to dump the burden of the crisis 
onto the working class. 



Dole slavery 

6 We need have no hesitation in ascribing 
the term "slavery" to the "work-test obli¬ 
gations". 

The law itself insists that beneficiaries 
under work-test obligations, including 
the performance of work of all kinds, are 
not employees, and are not part of an 
employer-employee relationship. 

They are not employed. They are "put 
to work". In return they receive the means 
of subsistence. So do slaves. 

If they need to work but leave the slave 
system they will incur the wrath of the 
criminal law having no lawful means of 
acquiring food and shelter. So it is with 
slaves.’ 

■ From the Trade Union Federation 
Parliamentary submission on the 
community wage bill 
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stop dole slavery 


Opposition forces backdowns 



COMMUNITY AND vol¬ 
untary organisations are 
organising a boycott of 
work-for-dole. 

To date, more than 
64 organisations have 
signed a pledge not to 
take on community wage 
workers. They include the 
Auckland Unemployed 
Workers Rights Centre 
(AUWRC), CORSO, 
Salvation Army branches 
and big umbrella groups 
like the Dunedin, 
Whanagrei and Auckland 
Councils of Social 
Services. 

Community opposi¬ 
tion has forced the gov¬ 
ernment to drop plans to 
include DPB beneficiar¬ 
ies in the scheme. 

The boycott also 
looks likely to forace the 
scheme to be scaled back 
in the first year, due to a 


lack of willing takers. 

They have also pub¬ 
lished a list of 61 com¬ 
munity groups who have 
signed up to the scheme 
and plan ongoing action 


to persuade them to pull 
out. 

AUWRC has also 
vowed to “actively 
organise resistance and 
non-cooperation among 


beneficiaries”. 

■ For more 
information on the 
boycott, contact 
AUWRC, Box 3813, 
Auckland 1 


Protest 
work for 
the dole 

■ Auckland: Rally 
and march, 12 
noon outside 
Aotea Chapel, 
Queen St 

■ Wellington: The 
hikoi marches 
to Parliament 

■ Christchurch: 
Picket High St 
NZES, 12 noon 

■ Dunedin: Rally, 
Octagon at 12 
noon 


Push union leaders to fight 


THE NUMBER of unions speak¬ 
ing out against work-for-dole 
is growing. Unionists, and non- 
unionised workers as well, 
have good reason to oppose 
the scheme. 

Work-for-dole is an attack 
on employed as well as unem¬ 
ployed workers. 

According to Treasury calcu¬ 
lations, which have consistently 
under-estimated the impact of 
other major changes this year, 
around 15,000 will lose their 
jobs in the next 12 months if the 
scheme goes ahead, as employ¬ 
ers seek to replace them with 
community wage workers who 
are forced to work for free. 

The Trade Union Federation 
have insisted from day one that 
jobs will go. They have now 
been joined by the Council of 
Trade Unions. 

The Service and Food 
Workers Union estimates the 
scheme will cost 500 paid jobs 
in rest homes. 

The journal of the primary 
teachers union, Rourou, has 
reported cases where full-time 


school librarians, office work¬ 
ers and teacher aides are being 
replaced already under the 
work-for-dole pilot scheme. 

The early promises of 
employment minister Peter 
McCardle that beneficiaries 
will only do work that "would 
not otherwise 
be done" have 
now been con¬ 
tradicted from 
within his own 
government. 

Education 
minister Wyatt 
Creech has 
confirmed that 
community 
wage workers 
will be allowed 
to replace paid 
teacher aides 
in schools. 

But the 
scheme will hit 
workers outside 
schools and rest homes too. As paid 
workers are forced to compete with 
community wage workers, and as 
the threat of unemployment gets 


even nastier, the fight to defend 
wages and conditions will get 
harder across the board. 

Trade Union Federation sec¬ 
retary Michael Gilchrist says the 
scheme will depress wages and 
conditions in all sectors. 

Reserve Bank governor 
Don Brash, too, 
the 

scheme will 
"tend to depress 
wages" across 
the economy as 
a whole. 

But work- 
for-dole can 
be beaten. The 
widespread 
opposition 
among com¬ 
munity and vol¬ 
untary groups 
means that to 
meet its target 
of 63,000 place¬ 
ments, the work 
and income department will be 
relying heavily on local bodies 
and schools to take community 
wage workers. 


These are unionised work¬ 
sites, covered by the PSA and 
the teacher unions. The signs 
are there that the union mem¬ 
bers are willing to fight. 

A meeting of the Support 
Staff Advisory Group within the 
primary teachers union in June 
called on the National Executive 
to step up its opposition. 

And a survey of rank-and-file 
opinion inside the PSA social 
services sector found a "yawn¬ 
ing gap between where the 
new department appears to be 
heading and where members 
think it should go." 

Workers willingness to fight 
will grow as protests against 
the scheme hit the streets. 
Union members need to push 
their leaders now to call for 
an industrial campaign, like a 
refusal to work alongside com¬ 
munity wage workers. 

Unemployed activists 
and community groups are 
organising protests. If these 
are combined with industrial 
action, work-for-dole can be 
beaten. 


According to Treasury expects 
calculations around 
15,000 will lose their 
jobs in the next 12 
months if the scheme 
goes ahead, as 
employers seek to 
replace them with 
community wage 
workers who are 
forced to work for 
free. 
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international news 


Bangladesh flood - no natural disaster 


"IT IS better to die in the 
flood than live in such 
squalor." 

They are the words of 
a woman in Bangladesh, 
a country devastated by 
flooding over the last two 
months. 

Nearly 25 million 
people have been made 
homeless and over 1,000 
have died. Cattle have 
been killed. Crops, bridges 
and roads have been de¬ 
stroyed. 

Hundreds of thousands 
of landless labourers are 
without work and produc¬ 
tion is in chaos. 

Disease is spreading as 
slums run with contami¬ 
nated water and thou¬ 
sands of people live in 
shabby flood shelters. 

Preventable 

It may seem like a 
“natural disaster”, but 
flooding in Bangladesh is 
entirely preventable. 

Bangladesh is a low ly¬ 
ing country. One third of 
Bangladesh is less than one 
metre above sea level. 

It is also the exit point 
for three major rivers - the 
Ganges, the Meghna and 
the Brahmaputra. But this 
is no reason for the devasta¬ 
tion of the recent floods. 

The city of London, 
too, used to flood regu¬ 
larly. But these are now 
prevented by the Thames 
Barrier. Holland is only 
secure from the sea be¬ 
cause of massive engi¬ 
neering works. 

But no such projects 
have been undertaken in 
Bangladesh because of 
the country’s poverty. 

This year’s floods are 
the worst this century. 
They are getting worse be¬ 
cause of deforestation of 
the Himalayan foothills. 

The trees are cut down 
by big companies in search 
of profit and by peasants 
who use the wood for fuel. 
The peasants are so poor 
they have no alternative 
but to burn wood. 

The devastating effect of 
the flood is also worsened 
by the free market econom¬ 


ics pushed on countries like 
Bangladesh. 

The IMF and the World 
Bank call for cuts in public 
works programmes when 
they set economic policy 
guidelines for poor, in¬ 
debted countries. 

“Governments are in¬ 
creasingly unable to sup¬ 
port public works, like 
embankments and flood 
control”, says Peter Walk¬ 
er of the Red Cross. 

“Private capital has 
flooded into many poor 
countries, but it is after 
the quick buck. It is not 
interested in public works, 
social welfare or develop¬ 
ment projects which can 
increase people’s capacity 
to cope in crises.” 

But Bangladesh need 
not be poor. When the 
British first colonised the 
Indian subcontinent, the 
Bay of Bengal was one 
of the richest parts of the 
region. The British sucked 
out so much wealth, fam¬ 
ine resulted. 

The area then became 
East Pakistan when the 
British withdrew from In¬ 
dia in 1947. But all invest¬ 
ment by the new Pakistani 
ruling class was concen¬ 
trated in West Pakistan. 

Independent 

Bangladesh became 
independent in 1971 fol¬ 
lowing the break up of 
Pakistan. The war that ac¬ 
companied the break-up 
meant the new state was 
ravaged to begin with. 

But a US Senate study 
in the 1980s found Bang¬ 
ladesh, “is rich enough in 
fertile land, water, man¬ 
power and natural gas 
for fertilizer not only to 
be self sufficient in food, 
but a food exporter, even 
with a rapidly increasing 
population size.” 

But exploitation of 
ordinary people, first by 
British imperialism and 
now at the hands of the 
world market and the 
local rich elite, means 
Bangladesh remains one 
of the poorest nations on 
earth. 


Habibie faces new 
wave of protests 



RIOT POLICE hold back protesting students in the city of Surbaya. The ban¬ 
ner reads: "Reform is not finished. People united cannot be defeated." 


INDONESIAN STU¬ 
DENTS, who were in 
the forefront of the 
May revolution that 
overthrew dictator Su¬ 
harto, have taken to the 
streets again in the last 
few weeks. 

Suharto’s successor, 
president BJ Habibie, 
promised change and 
reform. But his failure to 
deliver is now provoking 
a new wave of protests. 

Hundreds of students 
blocked roads leading to 
the parliament building 
in the capital Jakarta. 

The day before, stu¬ 
dents had invaded the 
parliament building, 
recalling the student 
occupation of the build¬ 
ing that became a focus 
of the revolt against 
Suharto. 

Meanwhile over 
2,000 people confronted 
President Habibie when 
he visited the city of 
Surabaya on September 


16 (see picture). 

Although headed by 
the same “City Forum” 
umbrella group that led 
the actions in May, this 
is a more experienced, 
more radical student 
movement. 

The students are de¬ 
manding that Habibie 
resign to make way for a 
transitional government 
to oversee elections. 
They have wide popular 
support. 

Rice has doubled in 
price since Habibie came 
to office and could be 
set to go higher as the 
government has agreed 
with the IMF to end food 
price subsidies. 

Demands by op¬ 
pressed East Timorese 
nationals for independ¬ 
ence are also growing 
louder. And workers 
have begun to re-emerge 
as a force. 

Thousands at a plant 
owned by Tryfountex 


in Solo, in central Java, 
struck demanding better 
wages and conditions to 
cope with the crisis. 

Bosses said they 
couldn’t pay and threat¬ 
ened to close the fac¬ 
tory. 

The workers told 
management that if they 
couldn’t pay decent wag¬ 
es and provide proper 
conditions then the plant 
should be nationalised. 

When management 
then victimised mili¬ 
tants, hundreds travelled 
to Jakarta and demon¬ 
strated outside the la¬ 
bour ministry, winning 
a government order for 
the sacked workers to be 
reinstated. 

These workers are 
working closely with 
a group of radical stu¬ 
dents. If student-worker 
alliances like this begin 
to spread, the writing 
will be on the wall for 
Habibie. 
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international news 


‘We haven’t got a 
clue what to do’ 



PANIC ON the world's stock markets has spread to Latin America in the last month 


STOCK MARKETS all 
over Latin America 
dropped in the middle 
of September amid 
fears that the region 
will be the latest to be 
plunged into crisis. 

Meanwhile figures 
released show that the 
Japanese ruling class 
is failing to solve the 
problems of the world’s 
second biggest econ¬ 
omy. 

The Japanese econ¬ 
omy is shrinking at an 
annual rate of 3%. “It 
is walking along the 
edge”, admits the gov¬ 
ernment. 

An emergency meet¬ 
ing of the G7 major 
powers tried to come 
up with some way of 
stabilising what presi¬ 
dent Bill Clinton has 
called “the biggest fi¬ 
nancial challenge fac¬ 
ing the world in half a 
century”. 

But one unnamed 


official at the G7 con¬ 
fided: “We are worried. 
We are talking like mad 
to one another. But we 
haven’t a clue what to 
do.” 

The Japanese gov¬ 
ernment has cut inter¬ 
est rates virtually to 
zero in a desperate ef¬ 
fort to encourage bor¬ 
rowing and spending 
to boost the economy. 
But the prospect of 
major financial collapse 
remains. 

Brazil, which ac¬ 
counts for almost half 
of all economic output 
in Latin America, saw 
its stock market crash. 
15% was wiped off share 
values in a week. 

The government 
only staved off an even 
bigger crash by massive 
intervention. It raised 
interest rates to 50% in 
an effort to stop inves¬ 
tors pulling their money 
out of the country. 


America has much 
greater trade and fi¬ 
nancial links with Latin 
America than with Rus¬ 
sia of much of Asia. 

A slide into crisis in 
the region could pull 
down the US economy 
too. 

More meetings are 
planned for the weeks 
ahead. 

The same pattern of 
seemingly endless in¬ 
ternational conferenc¬ 
es as economic slump 
spreads was seen in the 
1930s. 

The only measures 
which can guarantee 
an end to the chaos are 
those which break with 
capitalism. 

But they are not on 
offer from any of the 
world’s leaders or their 
economic advisers. 

Workers and the 
poor will have to fight 
to impose them from 
below. 


Flying victory in 
Noplhwnst strike 

OVER 6,000 striking pi¬ 
lots at Northwest Air¬ 
lines returned to work 
at the end of September 
after winning an impor¬ 
tant victory. 

After a two week strike 
had grounded flights and 
seen thousands of other 
worker laid off, airline 
bosses and union leaders 
agreed a deal. 

The strike cost North¬ 
west over $800 million 
according to industry 
analysts. 

TLe deal gives pilots 
a 12% pay rise plus one- 
off payments. The pilots 
also won the phasing out 
of a two-tier pay scale 
that gave lower pay to 
junior pilots. 

Pilots won widespread 
support from other work¬ 
ers, with opinion polls 
showing clear majorities 
behind the strike. 


World 

roundup 

■ WORKERS at Hong 
kong Telecom banned 
overtime last week 
following a weekend 
of street protests and 
petitions against the 
bosses' demand for a 
10% pay cut. 

The company made 
a profit of over $2.62 
billion last year, but 
is demanding massive 
cutbacks as part of its 
response to the Asian 
crisis. 

Unemployment in 
Hong Kong has just 
reached a 15 year 
high. 

■ TRADE UNIONS in 
Ecuador called a gen¬ 
eral strike for Sep¬ 
tember 24 in protest 
at government aus¬ 
terity measures, in 
part sparked by the 
currency turbulence 
on world money mar¬ 
kets. 

■ SWEDEN'S GENER¬ 
AL election has seen a 
big slump in support 
for the Social Demo¬ 
crats (Labour), who 
have been in power 
for 57 of the last 66 
years. 

Their share fell 
from 45% to 36%, 
but this still leaves 
them with the biggest 
number of seats in 
Parliament. 

The big winner in 
the election was the 
Left Party, made up of 
former communists, 
feminists and dissident 
Left wing Social Demo¬ 
crats. 

"I'm theonly politi¬ 
cal leader in Sweden 
who doesn't want to 
be Tony Blair", was 
how Gudrun Schyman 
explained her party's 
breakthrough. 

The Social Demo¬ 
crats lost support after 
pushing through wel¬ 
fare cuts over the last 
four years. 
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the unemployed workers movement of the '30s 


Shipley’s return to the 1930s 


by GRANT MORGAN 

OCTOBER 1 marks the start of Shipley's compulsory 
work-for-dole. 

Recipients of most welfare benefits can be forced 
to work 20 hours each week for only an extra $21. 

Their benefits are renamed the "community wage", 
but in reality they are dole slaves. 

A worsening world recession and rising unemploy¬ 
ment in New Zealand form the backdrop to this dole 
slave policy. 

Shipley's government is the first to introduce com¬ 
pulsory work-for-dole since the 1930s Slump, when 
another Right-wing coalition brought in "slave camps" 
(as they were commonly called at the time). 

So it's timely to look back on the 1930s Slump and 
the mass struggles of those days against ruling class 
moves to make people at the bottom pay for the crisis 
in the bosses' system. 


Hunger riots scare 
the authorities 



JIM EDWARDS addresses the crowd of thousands shortly before the beginning 
of the Queen Street riot 


DESPITE BEING separated 
by over six decades, close 
similarities exist between 
the ideology and policies 
of Shipley's coalition and 
the coalition which gov¬ 
erned New Zealand at the 
start of the 1930s Slump. 

The 1930s coalition 
was between two Right- 
wing parties, United and 
Reform, which later coa¬ 
lesced into National, now 
led by Shipley. 

It was as ramshackle 
as Shipley’s coalition is 
today. In 1933 finance 
minister Downie Stewart 
was forced out of office, 
just as Shipley axed her 
treasurer, Winston Peters. 

Such internal upheav¬ 
als reflect divisions inside 
the ruling class over what 
the government should 
do to stave off economic 
slump. 

There was the same 
sense of political helpless¬ 
ness in the face of market 
forces. 

As the economy fell to 
pieces around the 1930s 
coalition, Stewart felt he 
was in the hands of the com¬ 
mercial bankers. “I can’t do 
a thing without them.” 


Referring to the chair 
of the Associated Banks, 
Stewart wrote: “If Sir 
Henry Buckleton were 
to come in the door and 
tell me to lie on the floor 
while he walked over me, 
I’d have to do that.” 

Shipley’s finance minis¬ 
ter, Bill Birch, claims that 
New Zealand can weather 
the economic storm be¬ 
cause the Kiwi dollar has 
been left to “float” on glo¬ 
bal exchange markets. 

This, in plain language, 
means allowing interna¬ 


tional money markets to 
determine the future of 
the New Zealand econo¬ 
my. It tells the financiers 
they’re in charge just as 
surely as Stewart’s craven 
attitude towards the bank¬ 
ers’ chair. 

Shipley’s coalition is 
promoting balance-the- 
books-at-all-costs policies 
that could have come out 
of the manifesto of the 
1930s coalition. 

In Shipley’s futile quest 
for government surpluses, 
her coalition is treading in 
the footsteps of the 1930s 
coalition by promoting 
government spending cuts, 
work-for-dole, targeted 
welfare, taxes on benefi¬ 
ciaries, bulk funding, anti¬ 
labour laws and an export 
drive based on cheapening 
local wages. 

None of that worked 
in the 1930s. The work¬ 
ing class bore the cost of 
failure in the form of epi¬ 
demic joblessness, wage 
cuts, massive insecurity, 
stunted lives and early 
deaths. 

All Shipley can offer is 
a return to the 1930s. Her 
Right-wing allies call that 
“progress”. 

In reality, it means a 
return to failed policies, eco¬ 
nomic chaos and mass mis¬ 
ery. That’s all the defenders 
of the market can offer. 


THE POLICE baton 
smashed into the head 
of the leader of the un¬ 
employed movement. 
He fell to the ground, 
blood spurting over his 
clothes. 

This was the spark 
that ignited the biggest 
riot in New Zealand his¬ 
tory. Thousands of jobless, 
desperate, enraged work¬ 
ers battled the cops and 
smashed shop windows in 
Auckland’s main street. 

Fences were ripped 
up to provide batons for 
the rioters. The police 
were driven out of the 
city centre and the un¬ 
employed took control 
of the streets for a short 
time. 

It happened in April 
1932. The global slump had 
devastated the New Zea¬ 
land economy. Two out of 
five male Pakeha workers 
were unemployed. (Wom¬ 
en, Maori and under-20s 
weren’t counted and usu¬ 
ally didn’t get benefits.) 


Post Office workers 
were marching to a Town 
Hall meeting to protest a 
10% cut in their wages. 

Tension mounted as 
their protest was swelled 
by 10,000 unemployed. 
The police drew their 
batons. 

Jim Edwards, the un¬ 
employed leader, had his 
back to the police and his 
hands raised in the air 
as he started an appeal 
for calm. 

His words were cut 
short by a vicious baton 
blow from behind by ser¬ 
geant Benchley. 

Edwards was a Com¬ 
munist. He later said “the 
riot was inevitable” be¬ 
cause of the policies of the 
“miserly government”. 

As the legitimacy of 
capitalism was eroded by 
the slump, the Right-wing 
government resorted to 
police violence in a bid 
to crush working class 
discontent. 

This discontent wasn’t 


confined to Auckland. In 
the weeks before, several 
riots had broken out in 
Dunedin as starving unem¬ 
ployed demanded food. 

Just after the Auckland 
riot, a police attack on a Wel¬ 
lington unemployed dem¬ 
onstration was described by 
one commentator as “just 
like a scene out of the Rus¬ 
sian revolution”. 

The authorities were 
frightened. They couldn’t 
control the ravages of the 
economic slump and were 
scared that working class 
discontent would get out 
of hand. 

The Public Safety Con¬ 
servation Act was passed, 
allowing the government 
to suspend all personal lib¬ 
erties in any future period 
of class conflict. 

But the government 
also abolished the monthly 
stand-down week for relief 
workers and raised benefits 
a little. These concessions 
to the unemployed were 
won by the hunger riots. 


New Zealand 


! SLAVE 


LABOUR 
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A COMMUNIST Party poster from 1935 de¬ 
nouncing the "slave camps" 


The unemployed get organised 


JUST SEVEN months be¬ 
fore the Auckland riot 
of April 1932, the Com¬ 
munist Party had been 
the driving force in the 
formation of an Unem¬ 
ployed Workers Move¬ 
ment. 

Its mistaken belief that 
Russia was a socialist coun¬ 
try would later mean blind 
alliegance to Moscow and 
not to interests of workers 
or unemployed here. 

But in 1932 the CP 
was home to many of this 
country’s best militants. 

The UWM’s objective 
was “to unite the em¬ 
ployed workers with the 
unemployed in a struggle 
against unemployment and 
its effects, through definite 
demands for the unem¬ 
ployed and by waging a 
determined campaign for 
this purpose”. 

In addition, the UWM 
demanded “the abolition 
of wage slavery”. 

Socialist 

Tens of thousands of un¬ 
employed around the coun¬ 
try rallied to the UWM’s 
banner. All of a sudden the 
Communist Party’s talk 
about a socialist alternative 
to capitalism was getting a 
mass hearing. 

The UWM and its 
Communist supporters 
didn’t just scare the Right- 
wing government. Leaders 
of the trade unions and the 
Labour Party were also 
terrified. 

They wanted to im¬ 
prove the position of 
workers - but by staying 
within the capitalist sys¬ 
tem, not by abolishing the 
market which had caused 
the slump. 

In opposition to the 
Communist-led UWM, 
union and Labour lead¬ 
ers began in early 1932 to 
organise a National Union 
of Unemployed. 

The NUU, despite its 
conservative origins, had 
to relate to the breakdown 
of the market and the rad- 
icalisation of workers if 
it was to attract support. 


Noting that “the present 
system has failed to make 
provision for the people”, 
the NUU said “the ultimate 
object be its abolition”. 

But the NUU’s words 
weren’t matched by its 
deeds. 

The NUU promoted 
many of the same demands 
as the UWM, such as op¬ 
position to relief camps, 
abolition of compulsory 
work-for-dole and in¬ 
creased benefit levels. 

Their methods of cam¬ 
paigning, however, mainly 
consisted of sending del¬ 
egations to lobby cabinet 
ministers and writing let¬ 
ters to newspapers. 

In contrast, the UWM 
stressed mass actions by 
the unemployed and prac¬ 
tical solidarity with work¬ 
ers in jobs. 

There was intense rival¬ 
ry between the competing 
organisations for the alle¬ 
giance of the unemployed. 

In the aftermath of the 
April 1932 hunger riots 
in Auckland, Wellington 
and Dunedin, a tidal wave 
of anti-Communist propa¬ 
ganda poured out of the 
mainstream media. 

Lor a while this propa¬ 
ganda blitz caused a big 
fall-off in support for the 
UWM. After the riots, the 
NUU and its affiliates re¬ 
placed the UWM as the 
foremost representative of 
the unemployed. 

Regained 

But because the NUU 
refused to organise the un¬ 
employed in mass actions, 
within a couple of years 
the UWM had regained 
majority support. 

In 1932 the government 
began forcing tens of thou¬ 
sands of single men into 
“slave camps” in the coun¬ 
tryside. If they refused to 
go, they lost their dole. 

They lived in primitive 
conditions and worked 
hard digging ditches or 
making roads or clearing 
swamps. 

In May 1933 the gov¬ 
ernment announced that 


married men would also 
be forced into the “slave 
camps”. 

The UWM organised 
nationwide protests to op¬ 
pose this move. Huge num¬ 
bers demonstrated their 
support. 

The strength of the 
protests forced the em¬ 
ployment minister, Adam 
Hamilton, into a policy U- 
turn. Within a month he 
announced that “no-one 
would be forced to go if 
the camps were manned 
voluntarily”. 

During 1934-35, the un¬ 
employed in Palmerston 
North, New Brighton, Ohai 
and Gore refused to go to 
“slave camps”.Their UWM 
organised their struggles, 
which in every case were 
successful. 

Strike 

Gisborne relief workers 
went on strike in January 
1934 in protest against a 
cut in their dole and being 
forced into “slave camps”. 
With UWM help they 
staged a “hunger march” 
to Parliament. 

Although the NUU 
refused to get involved, 
the hunger marchers at¬ 
tracted huge support from 
all round the country. 

They entered Welling¬ 
ton in the company of tens 
of thousands of unem¬ 
ployed and workers. The 
police tried to break up the 
march, but were unsuccess¬ 
ful because there were too 
many supporters. 

It was an embarrassing 
rebuff to the government. 
The Gisborne strikers re¬ 
turned to work at the end 
of Lebruary after winning 
all their demands. 

In 1935 the UWM initi¬ 
ated a “more relief” cam¬ 
paign, arguing for a $1 rise in 
weekly benefit payments. 

The UWM pointed out 
that the government was 
increasing military spend¬ 
ing and the Unemploy¬ 
ment Board held sizeable 
cash reserves. 

Such arguments hit 
home and the “more re¬ 


lief” campaign grew into a 
huge movement. The 1935 
report of the Unemploy¬ 
ment Board described the 
campaign as “very deter¬ 
mined”. 

The UWM’s national 
secretary said it was the 
best planned and organ¬ 
ised national fight by the 
unemployed. 

In response, the govern¬ 
ment lifted benefits by up 
to 30 cents a week. This 
was only a fraction of what 
the UWM wanted, but it 
meant some improvement 
in the lives of the unem¬ 
ployed. 

In the words of one his¬ 
torian, “it was these active 
campaigns by the UWM 
which won support away 
from the NUU”. 

In late 1935 the Labour 
Party was swept into office 
on a tide of working class 
hatred of the Right-wing 
“hunger government”. 

The new government 
abolished compulsory 
work-for-dole and lifted 
the pay of relief workers 
to award rates. 

Improve 

The strengthening of 
the economy during 1935 
helped Labour to improve 
the plight of the unem¬ 
ployed. 

But another key factor 
was the organisation of the 
unemployed themselves. 
The Communist-led UWM 
could rouse mass protests 
if Labour backslid on its 
election promises. 

As the Communist pa¬ 
per Red Worker said back 
in 1930, as the UWM was 
getting off the ground: “Or¬ 
ganised, the unemployed 
can secure their wants. Un¬ 
organised, they are at the 
mercy of the capitalists and 
the ‘harpies’ of the Labour 
Party.” 

While expressed in a 
sectarian way, this theme of 
militant organisation and 
mass action did provide 
the blueprint for some im¬ 
provement in the condition 
of the unemployed during 
the 1930s slump. 
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the socialist answer to market insanity 


Halt the deepening crisis now 


by PAUL McGARR and GRANT BROOKES 

THE FIRE Service Commission announced in May 
that 300 jobs would be axed on July 1. To date, not 
one firefighter has been sacked. 

The reason is that the firefighters collectively 
refused to be dismissed, organised mass protest 
actions and went out to the public and the trade 
union movement for support. 

Their collective defiance sparked new life in 
the union movement, won pledges of industrial 
support from outside worksites and showed other 
workers that it # s possible to fight mass sackings 
and win. 

And every time Jenny Shipley backed Fire 
Service boss Roger Estall, and every time Labour 
called for his sacking, the government's lies 
became more transparent. 

This added to the effect of the failing economy, 
and National's popularity took a dive while Labour 
surged. 

The firefighters are not a special case. The 
best way to stop job cuts elsewhere and boost 
the chances of a Labour win are the same - mass 
action by workers. 

To turn an electoral win for Labour into real 
change, however, action would have to continue 
afterwards. 



IN AUGUST 1945, 15,000 workers marched 
on Parliament led by the Waterside Workers 
Union band. A resolution calling on the Labour 
government to nationalise the Bank of New 
Zealand was put to the mass stop-work meeting, 
and passed by an enormous cheer 


A LL OF the companies 
which announced big 
layoffs in September are 
still in business. The work¬ 
ers have paid with their 
jobs while owners are still 
making profits from the 
other plants. 

It doesn’t have to 
be this way. Some, like 
Cater Holt’s Taupo saw¬ 
mill, are continuing to 
operate while plans are 
finalised to mothball it in 
a few months time. 

Carter Holt is a multi¬ 
billion dollar company. 
Workers could refuse 
to leave one day, throw 
the management out and 
demand that the profits 
they are making, and 
the assets and reserves 
they have accumulated 
through the labour of 
their employees in the 
past, are used to keep it 
open. 

If they refuse, workers 
could call on a Labour- 
Alliance government 
to nationalise it to save 
their jobs. 

This is no pipedream. 
In South Korea in recent 
weeks workers in several 
major plants have occu¬ 


pied their factories. This 
has resulted in beating 
off some of the bosses’ 
attacks. 

Workers occupied 
the Hyundai car plant 
and won a partial vic¬ 
tory recently. Workers 
at the UCS shipyard in 
Scotland in the early 
1970s occupied to stop 
closure. 

Their fight threw 
bosses and the govern¬ 
ment into panic, became 
a rallying point for work¬ 
ers across Britain and 
won major concessions. 

In New Zealand, it 
was Alliance policy to 
re-nationalise strategic 
assets like Telecom up 
until 1993. That could 
have saved the 6,000 
Telecom jobs axed since 
then. 

Workers could occupy 
and demand they change 
their policy back to that 
idea. This too, has hap¬ 
pened before. 

In 1945, a Labour 
government was waver¬ 
ing in the face of 
opposition from share¬ 
holders and the Council 
of Co-ordinated Business 


Associations. 

But it was pushed 
to honour its promise - 
made every election since 
1919 - to nationalise the 
Bank of New Zealand 
when 15,000 stopped 
work in Wellington and 
marched on Parliament 
demanding it. 

This fired the imagi¬ 
nation of other workers. 
Throughout 1945, meat 
industry bosses fought to 
stop the extension of the 
40 hour week to freezing 
works. 

When the law was 
finally passed, they 
flouted it. In response, 
Auckland meatworkers 
marched behind a ban¬ 
ner saying, “Nationalise 
the freezing industry”, 
on the huge rally cel¬ 
ebrating ten years of 
Labour government. 

Occupying and 
demanding nationalisa¬ 
tion can terrify the bosses 
and can tap widespread 
support and solidarity 
among other workers. 

But as one unnamed 
contributer to the 
Peoples’ Voice news¬ 
paper insightfully 


commented after the 
BNZ was taken over: 
“Nationalisation and 
socialisation are by no 
means the same thing. 
The post office, for 
instance, is nationally 
owned.” 

“Railways in New 
Zealand were con¬ 
structed by the state 
because they were a 
necessity for developing 
capitalism, yet private 
capitalists were unable 
to furnish sufficient capi¬ 
tal for the task.” 

“National ownership 
simply meant that cer¬ 
tain key industries were 
held by the capitalist 
class in common.” 

In Britain, for 
instance, the Right-wing 
Tory government nation¬ 
alised Rolls Royce in the 
early 1970s to prop it up 
for investors. 

But the Peoples’ 
Voice correspondent 
also pointed out that 
nationalisation “can be 
made into a step towards 
socialism if it is carried 
out by a government 
under working class 
pressure.” 


If workers succeeded 
in forcing government 
action to save threatened 
plants, the bosses would 
not simply accept this. 

They would see a gov¬ 
ernment being pushed to 
defend workers’ inter¬ 
ests as a problem, and 
the workers doing the 
pushing as an even big¬ 
ger problem. 

The bosses would, for 
example, move money 
abroad. That would have 
to be met by further 
challenging the bosses’ 
control, blocking their 
ability to move money 
abroad, imposing con¬ 
trols on or taking over 
financial institutions. 

Any boss who acted 
against measures to pro¬ 
tect jobs could be told 
their factory or office 
would be taken off them. 

The only way to carry 
through such measures 
on a large scale is not 
by relying on MPs or 
Parliament, but mobilis¬ 
ing the only power bosses 
really fear - that of the 
workers they depend on 
to make their profits. 

This, too, is not impos¬ 
sible. Each victory that 
saves jobs adds to the 
industrial strength of 
the working class. The 
organisation developed 
in the fight does too. 

And every win dis¬ 
proves the “iron laws” 
of the market and opens 
hundreds of thousands of 
minds to an alternative. 

There are limits to 
how far such a fight could 
go in any one country. To 
break the bosses’ power 
and their system would 
mean spreading the fight 
internationally - as big 
business and finance 
operate on an interna¬ 
tional scale. 

But the crisis today is 
international, with work¬ 
ers across the world fac¬ 
ing similar threats to their 
jobs. A determined fight 
anywhere could inspire 
solidarity and similar fights 
in other countries too. 

That can call the capi¬ 
talist system into ques¬ 
tion and open the road to 
a socialist society based 
on workers’ control. 
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review 


■ MOVIE - Saving Private Ryan 

Reviving the myth of the 'good war' 



Fighting the good fight? Tom Hanks, Matt Damon and Edward 
Burns in Saving Private Ryan 


by NICOLAI GENTCHEV and 
ASHLEY SMITH 

STEVEN SPIELBERG'S latest 
blockbuster, a film on the Sec¬ 
ond World War, opens in movie 
theatres across the country on 
October 22. 

Having topped the box office 
in America and Europe, Saving 
Private Ryan looks set to do the 
same here. 

If you have heard one thing 
about this movie already, it’s 
likely to be its graphic depic¬ 
tion of death. It opens with US 
troops landing on Omaha Beach 
in German-occupied France 
in 1944. 

As the small landing craft 
approach the beach, some of 
the soldiers are throwing up. 
You can see their mix of fear, 
anticipation and adrenaline 
- and it’s infectious. 

Shocking 

The next 25 minutes of Sav¬ 
ing Private Ryan are the most 
shocking scenes of war I have 
seen in a movie. 

The camera runs at the speed 
of the soldiers, it shakes from 
side to side and gets splattered 
with blood. Men are cut down 
by machine guns. 

They are open targets on the 
well defended beach. The key 
to the “realism” is not just the 
cinematic skills of Spielberg. 

This is “history from be¬ 
low”, from the point of view of 
the ordinary GIs who actually 
fought. 

Eight men who survive the 
landing are ordered by US gen¬ 
eral Marshall, the head of the 
American war command, to find 
Ryan, a US paratrooper behind 
enemy lines. 

For decades, Hollywood has 
portrayed World War Two as 
“the good war”, with John 
Wayne and Robert Mitchum in 
sanitised battle scenes, miracu¬ 
lously dodging bullets as they 
fight for freedom, justice and 
the American way. 

Saving Private Ryan is a bit 
of a departure from this phoney 
tradition. One of the GIs says: 


“Every time I kill, the farther 
away from home I feel.” 

The audience is left with a 
true impression that the war was 
repulsive and bloody. 

But the film has also got big 
flaws. For one thing, it sticks with 
Hollywood’s liking for good 
guys and bad guys. 

All German soldiers are por¬ 
trayed as equally evil and all the 
US soldiers are noble. 

General Marshall, for in¬ 
stance, is shown taking a per¬ 
sonal interest in the infantrymen 
under his command. 

Reality 

In reality, Marshall was a rac¬ 
ist who defended segregation in 
the army and referred to blacks 
as “darkey soldiers”. 

He began his career as a 
commander in the war for US 
control of the Philippines. 
One million Filipinos were 
killed. 

The idea that the generals 
took an interest in the lives of 
rank-and-file soldiers is bun¬ 
kum. 

More typical was the at¬ 
titude of Marshall’s hench¬ 
man, general George Patton, 
who once slapped a decorated 
soldier hospitalised with shell¬ 
shock and called him a “yellow 
bastard”. 

“There’s no such thing as 
shell-shock”, he declared. “It’s 
an invention of the Jews.” 

But by sticking with the 


goodies versus baddies formula, 
Spielberg ends up reviving the 
great myth that the Allied lead¬ 
ers were fighting to defend 
democracy and freedom from 
fascism. 

While this ideal motivated 
many of the workers who en¬ 
listed, this was not what con¬ 
cerned their governments and 
generals. 

Britain and America - and 
New Zealand, too - initially tol¬ 


erated fascism in Germany, Italy 
and Spain. Winston Churchill 
said in the 1920s that if he was 
an Italian, he would be a fascist 
himself. 

After the war, black veterans 
who had fought for American 
“democracy” returned home 
to find they were still denied 
the vote. 

The Allied rulers only went 
to war when their imperialist 
interests were threatened. 

And far from fighting the 
Nazis’ greatest crime - the 
Holocaust - Allied governments 
did nothing to save Jews while 
they had the power. 

Instead, they restricted Jew¬ 
ish immigration. And though 
they knew of the concentration 
camps and genocide almost 
from the beginning, they kept 
it quiet. 

Instead of challenging the 
myths built up around the war, 
Speilberg has added his power¬ 
ful voice to those of the myth- 
makes. 

The real story of the Second 
World War is yet to appear at 
your local cinema. 


Revolutionary rock 


by SAM DEES 

THE MANIC Street Preachers 
have just released their fifth 
album. This Is My Truth, Tell 
Me Yours. 

The first single from the 
album, If You Tolerate This , 
Your Children Will Be Next, is 
about the Spanish Civil War. 
It is written from the perspec¬ 
tive of a worker who went 
there to fight the fascists. 

The Manics are one of the 
most political bands of the 
1990s. They come from the 
small mining town of Black¬ 
wood in South Wales. They 
were radicalised by the British 
miners' strike in 1984-5. 

Their records have often 
attacked rulers and insti¬ 
tutions. They played at a 
monster Anti-Nazi League 


carnival in South London a 
few years ago. 

Songs like New Art Riot 
expose the hypocrisy of the 
ruling class, which sells arms 
to bloody regimes yet at the 
same time denounces people 
who fight back. 

They have always be¬ 
lieved that change does not 
come through Parliament 
but through working class 
action. 

A video from their last 
album flashed the message, 
"hope lies with the proles", 
which comes from George 
Orwell. 

Richey Edwards, a mem¬ 
ber of the band who went 
missing in 1994, said that 
one of his heroes was Leon 
Trotsky. The new Manics 
album is a must. 
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news & reports - union, campaign and campus 


Police lay into angry students 



breaking through police police lines 


by MATT TURNER and GRANT 
BROOKES 

THE MARCH against student 
fees and debt at Auckland 
University on September 24 
was a lively action. 

The government’s decision 
in August to cut tertiary fund¬ 
ing by $75 million in response 
to worsening economic has re¬ 
ignited anger among Auckland 
students. 

The decision by university 
authorities to introduce differ¬ 
entiated fees next year, a move 
which will see course costs for 
some subjects rise by over 60%, 
has added to the fire. 

After flour-bombing the 
university’s Academic Registry, 
the 1,500-strong march contin¬ 
ued from the campus down to 
Queen Street, chanting loudly 
and spreading out across the 
road despite police warnings. 

Denounced 

On Queen Street, the march 
encountered Auckland mayoral 
candidate and National MP Chris¬ 
tine Fletcher on campaign. 

Angry students mobbed her 
car and called for the govern¬ 
ments resignation. Protected 
by police, she told students she 
supported them. 

Speakers from the march 
responded by denouncing her 
role in propping up the Na¬ 
tional government and its cuts 
to education. 

“Debt coffins” were set 
alight. The march headed off 
past AIT polytech and the resi¬ 
dential halls, and supporters on 
floors above were asked to join 
the protest as it headed back to 
campus. 

After a week-long occu¬ 
pation in 1996 that crippled 
university administration and 
succeeded in reducing fee rises 
for 1997, the university this year 
relocated its Finance Registry to 
the ninth and tenth floors of the 
Compaq Building. 

But protest organisers were 
determined to attempt another 
occupation. 

Nearing the target on Sy- 
monds street, the police were 


unprepared for our charge. 
Students broke through a police 
line and forced their way into 
the foyer. 

The Finance Registry was a 
difficult target to occupy. Fire 
escapes leading to the offices 
upstairs were locked from the 
inside. 

Picked off 

Cops picked off students 
squashed into lifts and off the 
stairs, rounding some 50 stu¬ 
dents into the lobby on the 
bottom floor. 

One officer lashed out at 
students looking on, wildly 
striking a number of them. 
Outraged at the police batoning, 
the entrance-way was rushed 
from both within the lobby 
and outside, amidst chants of 
“Shame!”. 

Up to 100 more students 
flooded in as the police line 
reeled backward. The cops re¬ 
taliated with back-up, hauling 
several protesters out the door. 

Police outside the building 
threatened students with pep¬ 
per spray to force them back. 
Student president and EAG ac¬ 
tivist Mark O’Brien then called 
on students to leave. He also 
declared that protesters would 
return next week. 

This was the second protest 
at Auckland in a month, and 


was bigger and more militant 
than the last. 

Split 

The Education Action Group 
(EAG), which organised the 
protest, had been split over what 
demands it should raise. 

Some EAG members thought 
it is “unrealistic” to demand 
that fees and debt be scrapped 
altogether, and protests should 
instead focus on stopping fee 


increases. 

But Auckland Socialist 
Worker Student Club members 
argued that those who reap the 
greatest benefit from a well 
educated workforce and those 
who can best afford it - employ¬ 
ers and the rich - should pay. 

Slogans of “fight fees” and 
“dump the debt” were agreed. 
Despite this, official AUS A ban¬ 
ners on the day read: “Fight fee 
increases”. 

When final details of next 
year’s fees are fixed at the Octo¬ 
ber university council meeting, 
student anger is likely to rise 
further. 

Anger is also rising on other 
campuses. The EAG at Victoria 
University in Wellington is pro¬ 
moting the idea of simultane¬ 
ous occupations to shut down 
campuses nationwide. 

This could force the govern¬ 
ment to backtrack on funding 
cuts and put demands on La¬ 
bour and the Alliance to restore 
free education. 

If EAG leaders at Auckland 
do work to organise more ac¬ 
tion around militant demands, 
the potential is there to force a 
council backdown again and to 
raise the prospect of simultane¬ 
ous nationwide occupations for 
free education. 


Canterbury protest 

ON SEPTEMBER 17, 60 students from the University of Canter¬ 
bury marched down to protest at the Riccarton Road Income 
Support Office against fee rises and the axing of the emergency 
unemployment benefit for the 75% of students who don't get 
an allowance. 

The march was organised by the Public Education Campaign, 
an independent group set up by students when the Students 
Association (UCSA) executive closed down the Education Action 
Group, and declared its support for user-pays. 

The protest ran in to a few problems. Posters (provided by 
students in the North Island) were covered over by the UCSA, 
and speakers before the march were heckled by a Right-wing 
student who said that people who couldn't afford the fees 
shouldn't be at university. When asked what his father did, he 
declined to comment. 

The management of ISS were presented with "the Barstard 
of the Month Award" (which is handed out by Christchurch's 
Benerficeries Action Collective to ISS and employment services 
who treat beneficiaries like shit) for them to pass on to the 
government for leaving up to 10,000 students penniless over 
summer. 
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Judge grants more 
power to spies 


Support builds for 
threatened state 
house tenants 


SUE HARTLEY, a Hamilton state 
tenant, continues to defy an 
eviction order which came into 
effect on 25 September 

Along with others on the 
State Housing Action Coalition 
partial rent strike, Sue has been 
paying only 25% of her meagre 
income, $78.50 a week, to Hous¬ 
ing New Zealand. 

This was the rental for all 
state houses before the National 
government began phasing in 
market rentals in 1993. 

Unable and unwilling to pay 
the $175 a week Housing New 
Zealand demands and $16,000 
dollars in arrears, Sue has been 
told to get out. 

But SHAC has been out on 
the streets of Hamilton rallying 
support to defend her right to 
affordable housing. 

At a rally at her home on 
September 25, at the Frankton 
market next morning and in 
the local streets of Fairfield, the 
response was overwhelmingly 
positive. 

Volunteered 

Several hundred leaflets and 
posters were distributed. Many 
have signed a supporters list 
offering to help maintain a vigil 
at the house and volunteered 
to come at short notice to stop 
an eviction. 

Local Labour MP Dianne 
Yates has also backed Sue, 
pointing out she is “taking a 
personal stand for what is La¬ 
bour policy”. 

If Sue is forced out, SHAC 
has vowed to camp on the 
front lawn, build the numbers, 
bombard the media and break 
back in if necessary to get her 
home back. 

SHAC’s street meetings to 
rally support in Sue’s state 
house neighbourhood didn’t 
take long to uncover the misery 
that market rents have created 
for other tenants. 

One tenant with seven chil¬ 
dren said he was forced to move 
in with relatives when he could 
no longer afford the sky high 


rentals. 

Another, an elderly woman, 
was considering moving into a 
caravan as she only had $16 a 
week to live on. Her gas was be¬ 
ing disconnected this week. 

And a solo parent with three 
children was being forced by 
HNZ to pay for repairs af¬ 
ter burglars broke in because 
police had not yet caught the 
offenders. 

HNZ is also attempting to 
evict two rent strikers in Auck¬ 
land. Len Parker, an elderly 
long-term HNZ tenant, is ap¬ 
pearing before the Auckland 
tenancy tribunal on October 2. 
Richard and Sue Henry, Manu- 
kau rent-strikers, are up on 
October 27. 

Profit 

Throughout Aotearoa, low- 
income people are suffering 
under National’s market rent 
policies. Yet HNZ is in line for 
another record profit, in excess 
of $120 million. 

SHAC is preparing to mo¬ 
bilise wide support for Len, 
Richard and Sue as well and 
will be encouraging mass civil 
disobedience in the event of an 
eviction. 

SHAC has beaten previ¬ 
ous evictions by Housing New 
Zealand and aims to spread 
the rent strike to take the fight 
against market rents to the 
government. 


Join the rallies to defend 
state tenants: 

■ October 2 at 9.30 am at 
the Auckland tenancy tri¬ 
bunal, 3 Kingston St, City. 

■ October 27 at 9.30 am 
at the Otahuhu tenancy 
tribunal, 8 Princes St, 
Otahuhu 

■ Give Sue Hartley your 
support at 28 Snells Drive, 
Fairfield, Hamilton or call 
(07) 855 6242 

To help SHAC defend these 
tenants or to join the rent 
strike, phone Peter on (09) 
634 3984 or (025) 989409. 


THE INITIAL ruling in a case 
involving the powers of the 
Security Intelligence Service 
to spy on political activists was 
handed down on August 20. 

The SIS is being sued by 
anti free trade campaigner Aziz 
Choudry for breaking into his 
home in July, 1996, on the eve 
of a meeting of trade ministers 
from Asia Pacific Economic Co¬ 
operation nations in Christch¬ 
urch. Choudry had helped 
organise a counter-conference 
opposing their 
policies. 

The SIS has 
admitted the 
break-in. But 
it is withhold¬ 
ing documents 
on the opera¬ 
tion needed 
for evidence 
in Choudry’s 
case. 

Prime min- 
ister Jenny 
Shipley provid¬ 
ed a certificate 
in support of 
the right of the 
SIS to do so. 

On August 
20, Justice 
Panckhurst 
upheld the right of the right of 
the SIS to keep the documents 
under wraps. But the judge went 
further, extending the scope 
of SIS powers over and above 
those written into law. 

Justice Panckhurst ruled that 
a warrant allowing the SIS to in¬ 
tercept and seize “communica¬ 
tions” also allows them to break 
into homes to obtain it. 

He said this power also ex¬ 
tends to homes of known as¬ 
sociates of the person named in 
the warrant. 

The case has already forced a 
host of revelations about the in¬ 
ner workings of New Zealand’s 
state machinery. 

The police force suspended 
its inquiry into the break-in in 
1996 on orders from the police 
Criminal Intelligence Service. 

Police also refused to release 
their files on the case under the 
Official Information Act. The 
ombudsman, who fills the role 


of “independent” watchdog 
over government departments, 
upheld their decision. 

The state’s SIS watch-dog, in¬ 
spector-general of security and 
intelligence Laurence Greig,last 
year decided that “the actions 
and procedures which affected 
the complainant were law¬ 
ful, reasonable and justified”, 
without admitting that the SIS 
broke in. 

The whole case has shown 
clearly that the prime minister, 
the police, state 
officials and 
judges cannot be 
relied on to up¬ 
hold democratic 
rights to protest 
and freely ex¬ 
press opinions. 

It has also ex¬ 
posed the myth 
of “one law for 
all”. The law 
against break¬ 
ing and entering 
which applies to 
ordinary people 
obviously does 
not apply the 
same way to our 
rulers and their 
agents. 

Despite this, 
however, every extension of 
the SIS’s legal powers to spy on, 
harass and compromise dissent¬ 
ers must be fought. 

Choudry is taking his legal 
challenge to the court of appeal. 
The Democratic Rights Defence 
Fund, headed by Auckland law 
lecturer Jane Kelsey, Trade 
Union Federation president 
Maxine Gay, CORSO rep¬ 
resentative Leigh Cookson, 
CAFCA spokesperson Mur¬ 
ray Horton, lawyer Nicholas 
McBride and reverend Dr Jim 
Stuart is seeking to raise money 
for legal expenses. 

Demands should also be 
placed on Labour and Alliance 
MPs, who approved an exten¬ 
sion to SIS powers in 1996 on 
the grounds that abuses would 
not occur, to now promise to roll 
them back. 

■ Send donations to: Demo¬ 
cratic Rights defence Fund, 

Box 1905, Christchurch. 



AZIZ CHOUDRY 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 


swo activity 


Feeding the rising mood 


MEMBERS OF the new Auckland 
City Branch have been holding 
regular weekly SWSC stalls at 
both the varsity and AIT cam¬ 
puses. 

They also joined with other 
EAG members in leafleting, 
putting up posters and helping to 
build the militant student protests 
on September 17. 

Wellington members have 
found a high level of support 
for the Hikoi of Hope, which 
is marching to Parliament on 
October 1. 

The branch is preparing for 
a big turnout and will be selling 
Socialist Worker , putting out 
leaflets calling for action to turn 
the Hikoi’s hope into reality and 
encouraging and challenging all 


those who want to fight back to 
come along to the next branch 
meeting. 

Christchurch had a good re¬ 
sponse to their stall at the Hikoi 
rally. 

They had a continual flow of 
people wanting to talk socialist 
ideas and sold over 20 papers on 
the day. 

SWSC meetings are continu¬ 
ing on campus, with 9 members 
and supporters turning up last 
week. 

A number of club members 
are working with other campus 
activists in helping to build the 
anti-workfare demonstrations on 
October 1. 

GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


Come to your local SWO meeting 


■ Auckland 


Auckland Branch meets every 
Wednesday at 7.30pm at the 
Socialist Centre, 86 Princes St, 
Onehunga. Phone 6343 984 or 
write to Box 13-685, Auckland. 

City Branch meets 7.30pm every 
Tuesday at the Ponsonby Commu 
nity Centre, 20 Ponsonby Tee. 

■ October 6 - Fighting back: The 
Unemployed Workers Movement 
of the 1930s. 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm at 
Apumoana marae, Tarawera Rd. 
Phone Bernie 3459 853. 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall 
behind St Peters Church, corner 
Ghuznee & Willis St. Phone Gor¬ 
don 5649 248. 

■ October 7 - After the Hikoi of 


Hope: What next? 

■ October 14 - The recession 
heads West. 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thursday, 
7.30pm at WEA, 59 Gloucester St. 
Phone Roy 3844 681. 

■ October 8 - What would a just 
society look like? 

■ October 22 - Is class a thing of 
the past? 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every Thursday at 5.30pm 
at The Albert Arms, George Street. 
Phone Kyle 4739 691. 

■ October 8 - Is human nature a 
barrier to socialism? 



The SWO also has members in 
other areas. They can be contacted 
through the SWO national office: 
Mail: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
Phone & fax: (09) 6343 984 
Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

i JOIN THE SOCIALISTS! | 

i Q I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation i 
I Q I want more information about membership J 

I Name_ m 


Address 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 13-685, Auckland 
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letters 


The 

hard 

part 

WHEN THE inevitable finally 
happens and I get laid off 
from my cleaning job, I won't 
be too worried. 

The day I’m made redun¬ 
dant I’ll bowl straight up to 
the offices of the NZ Herald 
and apply for a job writing the 
editorials. 

I’ve got no experience or 
qualifications but I’m pretty 
confident of getting in. I know 
I couldn’t be less competent 
than the scribbler who’s doing 
it at the moment. 

Take the Herald’s effort en¬ 
titled “Give work plan a go”, 
their editorial supporting the 
government’s new work-for- 
dole law. 

It starts off with a big hiss 
and a roar - “Caring people 
should give it a go”, they 
reckon, because working for 
the dole is “likely to improve 
the attitude” of the “seriously 
workshy”. 

It’s easy enough to slag off 
the unemployed - National 
politicians do it all the time, 
even the dumbest ones are 
up to it. 

But, as the editorial goes 
on to say, “finding some useful 
work remains the hard part”. 

Much too hard for the Her¬ 
ald , anyway. Here is their entire 
list of suggestions for putting a 
couple of hundred thousand 
back into the workforce. 

For starters, “coaching 
sports teams” is “a possibil¬ 
ity”. Now while recent men’s 
rugby results suggest that the 
nearest beneficiary might not 
be any worse than the present 
All Black coach, it’s not easy 
to see John Hart moving over 
quietly, given his desperate 
struggle to remain attached to 
the payroll. 

Perhaps the Herald thinks it 
would be better to sack Hart 
and put him back coaching for 
the dole instead of his huge 
salary, but if that’s the case 
they should spell it right out. 

Either way, it’s escaped 
the Herald’s notice that sports 



coaching today is a sacred 
calling jealously guarded by 
the top business elite. It’s not 
some sort of game that folks 
do for fun after work! 

But sports coaching isn’t 
the end of the Herald’s list 
of suggestions for soaking up 
unemployment. 

“Hospitals and rest homes 
might welcome amusements 
for patients and residents who 
have few visitors.” 

Well, they might. They 
might just love to have a 
couple of hundred newly 
redundant forestry workers 
pop in to do card tricks for 
their patients with the least 
visitors. 

And of course, those for¬ 
estry workers would be able 
to hold their heads up again 
knowing they were doing 
something of real social value 
in return for their subsistence 
income. 

But wait! There’s more! 
“Community houses for the 
mentally ill could use all kinds 
of help.” And finally, “muse¬ 
ums, libraries and parks must 
have needs that would never 
be met within their budgets.” 

Possibly. The Te Papa boss¬ 
es needed the threat of strike 
action to raise the pay of their 
cleaners to $9.35 an hour, but 
they could grab most of it 
back if those cleaners were 
replaced by forced labourers 
on the dole. 

Parks and libraries have 
been laying off big for years 
- the Wellington Library has 
cut its staff by a third. They 
could pamper their budget 
even more if the remaining 
workers were sacked and re¬ 
hired for the tiny community 
wage. 

If you look at any of these 
ideas you can see that from a 
worker’s point of view, they’re 
just bloody silly. 

Much, much sillier than 
sending a redundant contract 
cleaner up to the Herald offices 
to write the editorials. 


■ HOPE IS NOT ENOUGH 

I WANT to congratulate the 
editors of Socialist Worker on 
providing a healthy Left-wing 
examination of news and politics 
every fortnight. 

Your paper's socialist analysis is a 
breath of fresh air when compared 
to the mainstream media's barely 
disguised support for the tiny elite 
who control the economy. 

However, I strongly disagree 
with your coverage of the recent 
Hikoi of Hope. Socialists should not 
support this Hikoi, or any political 
movement based on the principle 
of 'hope' rather than action. 

It is easy to fall into the trap 
of backing any movement that 
emerges which seems to have 
a vaguely Left-wing agenda. 
But the tactics advanced by the 
bishops and church elite who 
controlled the Hikoi will do noth¬ 
ing to advance the interests of 
working-class people. 

By refusing to point the finger 
at the politicians and business- 
people who are responsible for 
massive increase in poverty in NZ, 
and by trying to keep politics out 
of the Hikoi, you could almost 
argue that the church leaders are 
trying hold the struggle back. 

And the church-based focus of 
the Hikoi does nothing to involve 
the hundreds of thousands of 
working-class New Zealanders who 
do not identify as Christians in a 
movement for social change. 

Surely every Marxist knows 
that the role of the church has 
always been to keep people in 
their place. Praying to God or 
'bearing witness' to people's suf¬ 
fering will get us nowhere. What 
we need is a politics of anger not 
a politics of hope. 

□ STEWART, Auckland 

■ HIKOI IN CHRISTCHURCH 

RECENTLY I marched from Horn¬ 
by to Cathedral Square in support 
of the Hikoi of Hope.The march 
lasted about three hours and 
involved hundreds of church laity 
and clergy and some unemployed 
rights activists. 

I helped some anarchists carry 
a coffin that signalled the death 
of 'social justice'. One of the aims 
of the march was 'affordable 
housing' for all, so I was surprised 
to learn that the Anglican Church 
in Marlborough has decided to 
increase the rent for its tenants 
by over 900%. 

□ DARREN, Christchurch 

■ STUDENT ASSOCIATION SUICIDE 

RECENTLY, THE University of 
Canterbury Socialist Worker 
Student Club (SWSC) has had 


its application for a clubs grant 
reconsidered. 

While this review was going 
on, several members of SWSC 
heard rumours that members 
of the UCSA of executive were 
looking for excuses to deny our 
grant, and if possible disaffiliate 
us. Fortunately, if the rumours 
were true then no legitimate 
excuses were found, because our 
grant has been restored. 

However, if we had of been 
disaffiliated it will not be the 
first time this years exec, most of 
whom have been re-elected for 
'99, will have acted to shut down 
opposing or dissenting views. 

The start of the year saw the 
introduction of the "Bollards 
Committee", with whom all 
posters had to be booked and 
stamped. The NZUSA president 
was told off for sending out a 
press release about a student 
protest at Canterbury, because 
he had not asked the permission 
of the UCSA president. 

Anonymous columns in Canta 
were banned because one criti¬ 
cised the vice-president. Most im¬ 
portantly, the Education Action 
Group had its budget suspended, 
essentially because it was calling 
for free education, and giving 
students an opportunity to repre¬ 
sent them selves. Then during the 
election campaign a Left-wing 
presidential candidate (and cur¬ 
rent exec member) was disquali¬ 
fied for allegedly interfering with 
someone else's posters. 

Most recently, a double stand¬ 
ard was revealed when posters 
publicising a protest march were 
covered over by UCSA, despite 
being officially approved, while il¬ 
legal posters are left untouched. 

This is the kind of stuff that 
socialists, and others, need to 
keep in mind in the upcoming 
campaigns around the issue of 
Voluntary Student's (association) 
Membership (VSM). 

The fact that we fight for stu¬ 
dents associations doesn't mean 
we support the current set-ups or 
the people in them, who in this 
case seem to be doing everything 
they can to back up the claims 
made by pro-VSM groups like the 
Young Nats. 

□ DAVID, Christchurch 
(abridged - ed.) 


Socialist Worker 

welcomes your contribu¬ 
tion. Post your letter to Box 
13-685 Auckland or fax (09) 
6343984. Please include 
address or phone number to 
verify authorship and keep it 
under 200 words. 
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Students don't 
have to pay 

by DAVE COLYER & GRANT BROOKES 


THE ABSURDITY of fees and loans 
was highlighted by the New 
Zealand University Students As¬ 
sociation in September. 

Figures they obtained from 
the ministry of education show 
that by the year 2005, student 
loan repayments will have paid 
for the entire tertiary education 
system. 

Despite this, the government 
has intensified its attacks this 
year, introducing a voucher sys¬ 
tem that gives more funds to 
private institutions, funding cuts 
of around $700 per student and a 
restriction on the Emergency Un¬ 
employment Benefit so only 25% 
are eligible for it over summer. 

Training incentive allowances 
for beneficiaries to return to 
study have been frozen. Im¬ 
migrants have had their allow¬ 
ances cut. 

In July, the government an¬ 
nounced more cuts. They sliced 
$75 million from the budget as 
a response to the growing eco¬ 
nomic crisis. 

And now as this National- 
led government looks like it’s 
on its way out, Labour, too, is 
backing away from its promises 
to students. 



500 AUCKLAND students carry the message on September 24 


ANNUAL FEE rises and annual re¬ 
ductions in government funding 
were recommended by the Todd 
Report in 1994. The report said 
students get a "private benefit" 
from their tertiary education and 
should pay more. 

But graduates don’t necessary 
benefit from their degrees. Many 
end up doing routine white collar 
jobs on mediocre wages. Others 
face the dole or the minimum wage 
before they can find a decent job. 

A study from the Victoria Uni¬ 
versity economics department found 
that even back in 1991, graduates on 
average just broke even over their 
lifetime. Fees have since gone much 
higher and wages are down. 

The real beneficiary of our educa¬ 
tion system has always been big busi¬ 
ness, which today needs a large supply 
of highly skilled graduates, in industries 
from economics to farming. 

Free education was introduced 
when a highly skilled workforce 
was needed by the bosses. Now user- 
pays shifts the cost of training from 
business, who used to pay through 
apprenticeships and taxes, onto the 
individual student. 

A minority of graduates do go 
on to earn lucrative salaries. But the 
solution is not to charge all students, 
rich and poor, but to tax the few who 
get a big financial benefit. 


In 1996, Labour promised to 
raise the income threshold for 
loan repayments from $13,000 to 
$25,000 and reduce fees to $1000 
a year across the board. 

But last month Labour educa¬ 
tion spokesperson Trevor Mal¬ 
lard said Labour is revising these 
pledges in light of the growing 
economic crisis. 

“I have this utopian view 
that at some stage as we get the 
economy right and we value edu¬ 
cation properly, that we won’t 
need loans.” 

“That”, he added, “is a long 
way away.” 

But students don’t have to 
pay so corporates can be nursed 
back to financial health. Students 
collectively have the power to 
fight back. 


Free education 
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WITH FEES set to rise again, 
some students argue that just 
keeping them at the current 
level will be victory enough. 

But fees of any level affect 
who gets access to education. 
In the past, high fees restricted 
tertiary study to the privileged, 
mainly white male elite. 

The opening up of education 
since the 1960s massively in¬ 
creased the numbers of working 
class people, women, Maori and 
Pacific Islanders gaining degrees. 

Today, fees are again exclud¬ 
ing these people from higher 
education. Labour has labelled 
free education “utopian”. But 
fighting for free education today 
is as realistic as ever. 

For students, the most ef¬ 
fective form of protest are oc¬ 
cupations. In 1996, occupations 
at Otago and Auckland forced 
concessions over fees for 1997. 

Across the Tasman, the 19- 
day occupation at the Royal 
Melbourne Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy last year forced the planned 
introduction of up-front fees to 
be abandoned. 

Registry occupations that 
shut down the financial heart of 
the their institutions give stu¬ 
dents real bargaining power. 

The chancellor at Massey 
admitted that the registry oc¬ 


cupation in August was costing 
$15,000 a day. 

Because they are high-profile, 
accessible and on-going, occupa¬ 
tions can focus support much more 
effectively than other protests, 
creating an atmosphere that gives 
others the confidence to join in. 

They can build staff-student 
unity. Lecturers at Otago held 
a stop-work meeting and voted 
no-confidence in the chancellor 
and vice-chancellor after student 
occupiers invited Alliance leader 
Jim Anderton to speak, and they 
got a trespass order. There were 
calls for their resignation. 

Occupations tend to raise 
these important questions, like 
who should control the institu¬ 
tion and in whose interest. 

Mass actions also stir up 
the spectre of wider revolt and 
challenge the legitimacy of the 
capitalist state. 

Our rulers become scared that 
others may forsake the system, and 
that the disruption might endanger 
the stability the system needs. 

This gives mass action clout 
beyond the campus. The real pos¬ 
sibility of defeating this govern¬ 
ment - and pushing Labour back 
into giving students a better deal, 
not watering promises down 
- lies in occupations that are 
simultaneous and nation wide. 
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